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PREFACE 


This document introduces the Consumer Price Index which has been con- 
structed to replace the Cost-of-Living Index. A general description of the methods 
of construction of the new index is contained in this publication, and also a 
record of the total index and its main components from January 1949 to August 
1952. Present publication plans include later release of a more technical refer- 
ence paper as well as other explanations of the index. 


During the progress of construction of the Consumer Price Index the Bureau 
consulted a large number of interested organizations representing major economic 
groups in the country, as well as economists and statisticians in Canada and 
other countries. Suggestions made in the course of these discussions were ex- 
tremely helpful. 


I wish to make special acknowledgement of the work of staff members of the 
Bureau’s Prices Section who were responsible for the production of the Consumer 
Price Index. 


HERBERT MARSHALL 
Dominion Statistician. 


OTTAWA, 
October, 1952. 
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Part I 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The Consumer Price Index marks the fifth in a 
series of Canadian index numbers of retail prices. 
The need to revise any retail price index arises 
periodically. As family expenditure habits change 
these indexes gradually become less realistic and 
it has accordingly been world-wide statistical. prac- 
tice to revise them every decade or so. In Canada 
such revisions have been undertaken four times 
Since retail price records were first published in 
1910. Each revision, including the current one, has 
incorporated a change in the items included in the 
index and their weights, as well as a change of 
base period. Thus, retail price index records in 
this country have been related to the base periods 
1900, 1913, 1926, 1935-1939, and now 1949. While 
each of the last three revised indexes has been 
linked to its predecessor to provide a continuous 
record of retail price change back to 1913, each 
has, in effect, marked the construction of an entirely 
new index. The latest revision conforms to this 
historical pattern. But while the Consumer Price 
Index does not break with the tradition of periodic 
revision, it does mark the most comprehensive and 
thorough construction of a new retail price index 
ever undertaken in Canada, and has required more 
than two years to complete. 


The first step towards the latest index was 
taken when the Dominion Bureau of Statistics se- 
cured authorization to conduct a family expenditure 
survey in 1948 and 1949. From this survey the 
Bureau obtained factual information on the post-war 
purchasing habits of Canadian families, required 
to construct the new index. In fact, the principal 
purpose of the revision project has been to provide 
an index up-to-date in terms of the goods and serv- 
ices Canadian families normally purchase, and at 
the same time to incorporate new statistical methods 
which have been developed during the past decade. 


Starting with detailed records of consumer ex- 
penditure obtained from the 1948-1949 survey, which 
form the basis of the items and weights of the new 
index, every aspect of the index has been examined 
in detail. As tabulations of survey data became 
available, work was commenced on the fundamentals 
of index design and concept, and carried through to 
family coverage, item content, weights, and price 
coliection and calculation procedures. The list of 
items included in the index has been considerably 
expanded, while at the same time the relative im- 
portance of item expenditures has been revised 
according to post-war experience. In addition, a 
number of technical improvements such as allowance 
for seasonal differences in food consumption, and 
incorporation of a separate measurement of home- 
ownership, have been made. 


Index Title and Definition 


The previous title, ‘‘Cost-of-Living Index’’, is 
being replaced by the title, ‘‘Consumer Price Index”’, 
The former implies that the index is a measure of 
all changes in living costs, whereas indexes of 


this type measure only changes in living costs 
which result from price changes. The Cost-of-Living 
Index is a price index, and always has been official- 
ly described as such, but it has been criticized by 
those who did not appreciate the nature of the index 
for not moving in line with total family living ex- 
penditure. However, its purpose is to measure only 
changes in retail prices, as they affect family living 
costs. Neither the Cost-of-Living Index nor the 
Consumer Price Index measures changes in living 
costs which result from more or less income, larger 
or smaller families, or any other factor which con- 
tributes to a higher or lower standard of living. 
Since the index is a price index applicable to the 
ultimate consumer of goods and services, a title 
which incorporates both ideas, The Consumer Price 
Index, has been selected. 


For complete understanding a more precise def- 
inition is required. Specifically the Consumer Price 
Index measures the percentage change through time 
in the cost of purchasing a constant ‘‘basket’’ of 
goods and services representing the consumption 
of a particular population group during a given 
period of time. The implications of this definition 
are extremely important in the actual construction 
of the index. The ‘‘basket’’ is an unchanging or 
equivalent quantity and quality of goods and serv- 
ices, and the prices used in the index must be 
identified with such quantities. Therefore, it must 
be possible to determine the price of an item before 
that item can properly be included in the index. If an 
expenditure for an item has no corresponding price, 
where price is defined as the market cost of one 
Specified unit, then obviously that item cannot be 
included in an index which measures price change. 
The effect of this principle in deciding whether or 
not an expenditure should be included is discussed 
below in some detail. 


The above definition is equally important in 
determining proper use of the Consumer Price Index > 
and in forming a correct understanding of its be- 
haviour. It should be remembered that the Consumer 
Price Index measures price change, and that it 
applies to a broad but specific group of families 
within the total population. It is an urban index and 
should not be related to farm families for whom a 
separate and distinct measurement is published by 
the Bureau. Nor should it be expected to approxi- 
mate changes in national income, family income, or 
family expenditure. Finally, since the goods and 
services included in the index, and their weights, 
were obtained from the expenditure records of many 
families, the index is not likely to coincide with the 
experience of any one particular family. 


Family Coverage 


In the following discussion, the word ‘‘family’’ 
is defined as a spending unit whose members meet 
expenses from a common income pool. While marital 
or blood relationship of the members was usual it 
was not universal. 
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The things that people reported buying and the 
relative amounts of money that they spent on them, 
determined the index content and weights. Since 
families spend their money in different ways de- 
pending on their circumstances, it was first neces- 
sary to decide what families should be represented 
by the index. The primary objective in selecting the 
families to be covered by the index was to secure 
the widest possible representation of families, 
consistent with reasonable similarity of family 
spending habits. 


Over 3,600 records of family expenditure repre- 
senting the total Canadian non-farm population, were 
available for the year ending August 31, 1948. In 
determining an appropriate cross-section of families 
from the total record, three factors were observed as 
being crucial determinants of how people spend their 
money. These were: family income, size, and geo- 
graphical location. It would have been possible to 
use additional criteria such as source of income, 
racial background, and age of head of the household; 
but on the basis of detailed examination of expend- 
iture records, and analyses available from previous 
surveys in this country and elsewhere, only the 
above mentioned three were considered decisive. 


In deciding what limits of income range, family 
size, and geographical location should be used, 
Similarity in expenditure pattern was the determining 
factor, and those family types whose expenditure 
patterns were significantly different from the aver- 
age were excluded. If family types with exceptional 
expenditure patterns had been included their in- 
fluence on the average might well have been such 
as to make the index unrepresentative of the large 
majority of families. It was decided that the central 
core of family types whose expenditure patterns 
were Similar enough for their changes in living costs 
resulting from price change to be adequately repre- 
sented by one index could be defined as those 
families: 

(a) living in 27 Canadian cities with over 30,000 
population 

(b) ranging in size from two adults to two adults 
with four children 

(c) with annual incomes during the survey year 
ranging from $1,650 to $4,050. 


Detailed information on expenditures was sub- 
mitted by 1,517 families with these attributes. The 
target group, as it may be referred to, covers the 
full range of urban industry and occupation and is 
not restricted to those whose principal source of 
income is wages or salaries. Families with incomes 
from such sources constitute over ninety per cent of 
the families included, and tests showed that ex- 
penditure patterns of non wage and salary earners 
were almost identical with those of wage and salary 
earners. 


Both single persons and larger families were 
found to have expenditure patterns sufficiently 
different from those families ranging in size from 
two to six persons to warrant their exclusion. Single 
persons normally spend an appreciably larger per- 
centage of their total expenditure on shelter and 
less on home operating costs, while larger families 


spend more on clothing. The latter group was, in any 
case, largely excluded by the top of the income 
range. Families of the size selected include 66 per 
cent of urban families of all sizes. The average 
size of the families included is 3.0 members. 


Families with incomes of less than $1,650 re- 
ported spending a larger proportion of their total 
outlay on food, and fuel and light; while those with 
incomes of over $4,050 devoted a smaller percentage 
to food and a larger proportion to miscellaneous 
goods and services, than did those with incomes 
between these limits. The income cut-offs of $1,650 
and $4,050, exclude approximately 9 per cent of 
medium-size urban families at the lower income 
level and 14 per cent at the higher income level. 
Thus, over 75 per cent of all income levels of urban 
families of medium size are represented. Incomes 
were concentrated heavily between $2,000 and 
$3,000 with over 45 per cent of the families in- 
cluded reporting incomes within this range. 


It is a practical certainty that the target group 
selected is the broadest one within which spending 
habits are sufficiently homogeneous to provide 
almost identical indexes in the event that separate 
index series were calculated for any important 
component of the target group. 


Base Period 


In the construction of any index measuring 
change through time, some period must be selected 
as the reference level equalling 100, since by def- 
inition an index is a measure of percentage change. 
It is clearly impossible to select a base which will 
be satisfactory for all purposes, but the necessity 
of selecting some one period for general use re- 
mains. However, an index can readily be converted 
to any base period desired. 


Pre-war levels of prices are now unsatisfactory 
as a base period reference level just as pre-war 
purchasing habits are unrepresentative of today’s 
consumption patterns. Most price index users are 
concerned with quite recent periods, and in many 
countries consumer expenditure surveys of recent 
date have been taken. Thus there has been a world- 
wide movement towards the selection of post-war 
base periods for most economic indicators. For 
example, in the United States price and other in- 
dexes are being converted to a base of the average 
of the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. The United 
Kingdom has selected January 15, 1952 as equal to 
100 for its interim index of retail prices. United 
Nation organizations are using the year 1948 as a 
standard period of reference while the retail price 
index of New Zealand refers to the period January- 
March 1949. Norway is using 1949, and Ireland 


August 1947. In Canada, the calendar year 1949 has / 


been selected as the reference base for the Con- 
sumer Price Index for a number of reasons. 


The possible range of dates for the selection of 
a post-war base was from the end of the war in 
August 1945 to some time in 1952. A period of time 
shorter than a year was not desirable in view of the 
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importance of comparisons between the Consumer 
Price Index and other time series requiring a cal- 
endar year base. The years 1945 and 1946 were 
ruled out of consideration because of the existence 
of price control, rationing, and consumer subsidies. 
It is undesirable to use a controlled period as a 
reference level when the measurement is largely 
concerned with a period not under control. Through 
1947 and most of 1948 there was a rapid rise in 
retail price levels, and economic dislocations as- 
sociated with reconstruction following the war. For 
these reasons both 1947 and 1948 were considered 
unsatisfactory. June of 1950 saw the outbreak of 
war in Korea and a resurgence of inflationary forces 
which continued through most of 1951. Thus these 
two years were also unsuitable. 


However, 1949 was a year of relatively stable 
price levels in Canada. In addition, and of consider- 
able importance, was the fact that 1949 constitutes 
a satisfactory reference level for index number 
measurements related to industrial production, agri- 
culture, national income, imports and exports, sala- 
ries and wages, as well as prices. 


With the change to the 1949 base, the Consumer 
Price Index will be a measure of the percentage 
change in retail prices between 1949 and, for ex- 
ample, January 1952, rather then between January 
1952 and 1935-1939, as is the case with the Cost- 
of-Living Index. Since prices were substantially 
higher in 1949 than in 1935-1939, indexes which 
take this higher price level as their reference base 
will be considerably lower in absolute numbers. 
Obviously differences in index numbers which arise 
because they are related to different base periods, 
do not mean that prices have moved any differently. 
In fact, the same line on a chart may be used to 
show price movements related to two different base 
periods. (See Chart I). Calculations of percentage 
change in price between any two points in time will 
yield exactly the same result, regardless of the base 
period that is used. 


This phenomenon of different absolute levels of 
index numbers which yield exactly the same measure 
of percentage change over any given period can be 
illustrated very simply. Suppose that the same 
basket of goods bought at three different times cost 
$8, then $10, and finally $12. These three cost 
figures can be expressed in three sets of index 


numbers, depending on the time selected to equal . 


100. 


Index C 
Time 
3 =100 


sesecosecoeces 


The index numbers ‘‘B’’ are all lower than the 
index numbers ‘‘A’’, and indexes ‘‘C’’ are, in turn, 
tower than indexes ‘‘B’’. But for all three indexes, 
the increase between Time 1 and Time 2 is 25 per 
cent, and between Time 2 and Time 3, 20 per cent. 


Item Content of the Index 


Decisions as to the items included in the budget 
or ‘‘basket’’ of goods and services, whose price 
change is measured by the index, are fairly clearly 
implied in the section related to index definition. 
From the definition given there it follows that the 
budget should include those items which have a 
price, and for which it is possible to determine price 
change. Conversely, it should exclude those items 
which have no price or cannot be priced. Thus, a 
price tag becomes the symbol of the index, and in 
establishing the boundary lines between those items 
which are properly included in the Consumer Price 
Index and those which are not, two criteria are 
decisive. First, does it have a price? Second, can 
the price be identified with a specific quantity of a 
commodity or service? The first is axiomatic in 
reference to a price index. If the second criterion 
cannot be met, price cannot be distinguished from 
cost and the item should not be included. It is fairly 
easy to identify price with constant quantities of 
most commodities and many services. Changes in 
the cost of a given number of quarts of milk and 
theatre admissions may be cited as examples which 
obviously can be covered by the index. On the other 
hand, savings have no price and it is impossible to 
establish any relationship between current savings 
and the specific quantities of goods or services 
they will eventually buy. Purchases of bonds, an- 
nuities and other forms of savings, clearly have no 
place in an index concerned with consumer prices. 
Between these extremes, health insurance premiums 
may be referred to as representing the limit of ex- 
penditures which have been included. Pre-paid 
health care rates are the price corresponding to such 
insurance premiums, and they may be associated 
with stipulated quantities of medical service. 


Decisions oh the inclusion ot items were based 
Only on factual considerations. No attempt has been 
made to differentiate between ‘‘luxuries’’ and ‘‘ne- 
cessities’’, nor to assess the desirability of any 
particular type of expenditure from a moral or social 
point of view. Aside from the considerations which 
have already been mentioned, the primary question 
related to the inclusion of an item was whether or 
not the target group reported buying it. If it was 
reported as being purchased it was_ included. It 
should not be concluded that the index measures the 
price change of only those items specifically listed 
in Tables DI and IV. These items have been se- 
lected and the index constructed so that it measures 
the price change of all goods of the same general 
type as those specifically included. The method of ° 
accomplishing this result is explained in the fol- 
lowing section on index weights. 


Differences between the item content of the 
Cost-of-Living Index and the Consumer Price Index 
largely reflect the changes in consumption habits of 
Canadian families between the two expenditure 
surveys of 1938 and 1948, on which the index budg- 
ets are respectively based. They also arise from the 
wider price sampling which has been possible in the 
Consumer Price Index because of the increased 
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resources and experience of the Bureau’s pricing 
organization as compared with ten years ago. A 
complete list of items contained in the Consumer 
Price Index and not in the Cost-of-Living Index, and 
vice versa, is provided in Table V of this publica- 
tion. Examples of inclusions which result from 
technological and production changes during the 
last decade are: margarine, canned baby foods, fuel 
oil, and plastic yard goods. Examples of items 
which are no longer of sufficient importance to 
warrant their inclusion, are women’s rayon and wool 
mixture hosiery, coke, and oilcloth. Broader sam- 
pling in the new index is indicated by the inclusion 
of 11 items of children’s wear, a larger number of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and 13 items of trans- 
portation, as against a previous 7. 


Purpose of expenditure, e.g., for clothing, shel- 
ter, etc., was the main basis of classification used 
to group the items in the index. This is the clas- 
sification used in the Cost-of-Living Index, although 
several changes have been made. The main differ- 
ence is the combining of fuel and light with house- 
hold furnishings and services to produce a household 
operation group. The comprehensive household 
operation group index is considered more useful than 
the index of household furnishings and services. 
Within the five main components of the new index 
similarity of price movement was also an important 
basis of classifying individual items. Decisions as 
to similarities in price movement were based on 
studies of price behaviour related to material con- 
tent and degree of manufacture. 


The Index Weights 


The weight of an item in an index is a measure- 
ment of the influence that the price change of the 
item has on the movements of the index. If one item 
has ten times the weight of another, then the same 
price change in both items will affect the movement 
of the’ total index in the ratio ten to one. The 
weights assigned to the goods and services in- 
cluded in the index were determined from the amount 
of money reported spent on each item, or group of 
items. For example, families reported that for every 
dollar spent on shelter, over twice as much was 


spent on food, and the weights of 15 for shelter and . 


32 for food, are a reflection of this fact. The im- 
portance of weights may be appreciated by reference 
to the fact that a giVen rise in the food index will 
increase the total index over twice as much as will 
the same increase in the shelter index. 


Since the index measures the influence of price 
change upon the cost of a given ‘‘basket’’ of goods 
and services, it follows that where a small price 
change has a large influence on the total cost of the 
‘‘basket’’, the item should have a large weight, and 
where a large price change has only a small influ- 
ence on total cost the item should have a small 
weight. The following hypothetical example will 
illustrate this point: 


Annual Price 
Cost Increase 


$ % 
GASOLINE Uicicsesccceseceesersas 130.00 65.00 
PUT ES veseccciconcstevancoucsconses 10.00 10.00 
140. 00 


In the above illustration price increases of 50 per 
cent and 100 per cent have added $75.00 to an orig- 
inal cost of $140.00, increasing total cost by 53.6 
per cent. A simple average of the price increases 
of 50 per cent and 100 per cent is 75 per cent. The 
correct price index of 153.6 is determined by weight- 
ing the percentage increases in the ratio of 130 to 
10, in accordance with original expenditure; an 
incorrect index of 175 would result from an un- 
weighted average of price changes. 


Table IM provides a detailed statement of the 
weights in the Consumer Price Index and may be 
interpreted by reference to the following example 
based upon the clothing section of the table. Of 
each dollar spent during the base year for the con- 
sumption of goods and services included in the 
index, 11 cents was spent on clothing, and of each 
clothing dollar 29 cents was devoted to men’s wear. 
Of each dollar spent on men’s wear, 33 cents was 
spent on suits, 8 cents on overcoats, approximately 
7 cents on topcoats, and so on. 


The relative importance of expenditures at the 
item level is not precise for all items because of a 
process known as imputation, which involves the 
addition of expenditures on those items which are 
not specifically listed in the budget, to the expend- 
iture of those related items which are. For example, 
the weight allocated to topcoats includes expend- 
iture on raincoats, and the weight for business 
shirts allows for the expenditure on sport shirts. 
Similarly, the percentages shown as being devoted 
to men’s clothing include not only expenditure on 
suits, shirts, hats, and the other items listed, but 
also the outlay on sportswear, bathrobes, gloves, as 
well as other items purchased. This imputation 
process is carried throughout the whole index and 
should be borne in mind in interpreting index 
weights. 


The process of imputation is not new to the 
Consumer Price Index. The same procedure was 
used in the Cost-of-Living Index and is used in the 
construction of similar price indexes in other coun- 
tries. The need for this procedure arises from the 
fact that it is impossible to price every consumer 
good or service. It is possible to use imputation 
Since many items are unimportant elements of con- 
Sumer expenditure, and have a price behaviour 
similar to that of like items which are specifically 
included in the index. Thus, price changes of the 
six specific cuts of beef listed in the index budget, 
as chosen and weighted, measure accurately the 
price change of all cuts of beef. 


The consumer buying pattern as discussed above 
under the headings ‘‘Item Content of the Index’’ and 
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‘Index Weights’’, relates to the year ending August 
31, 1948, except for food items which relate to the 
year ending September 1949, Since the index budget 
should reflect current conditions, it is the Bureau’s 


intention to conduct continuous family expenditure J 


surveys, from which it will be possible to modify the 
index should significant changes occur in the way 
people spend their money. While the 1948 survey 
showed that expenditure patterns had changed much 
less since 1938 than might have been anticipated, 
and future expenditure patterns may well remain 
relatively unchanged for some time, procedures are 
nevertheless being established whereby it will be 
possible to keep continuous check on such changes 
and incorporate them in the Consumer Price Index. 
This program is not expected to affect the index 
content or weights for at least a year. 


Formula 


The purpose of the index as defined requires 
that the formula shall express the cost differential 
of the same goods and services in two different 
price situations. This is achieved by the formula: 


| 
\ _ 2PnQo 
I = PPoGo x 100 


Where I. = index for month n as a percentage of the 
n : 
1949 price level 


Qo = survey period quantity of an item 
Po 


Pn = price at month n of the item 


1949 price of the item 


> = summation over items. 


The weights given in Table II are percentage 
distributions of survey expenditures. Using these 
weights the above formula must be written in its 


equivalent form: 
Pn 
1, = 2 Poe (2) 


2ZPoQo 


where: PoQo = item weight as determined from sur- 
vey expenditure* 


=. =item price relative at month n 
‘i (1949 = 100) 
= summation over items. 
Prices 


Prices entering into index calculations may be 
defined as the money cost to the final purchaser of 
a specified unit of sale. In other words, they are 


retail prices inclusive of all sales and excise taxes. 


j ding 
*Price dispersion between the survey year en 
September 1948, and the base year 1949, was not ee 
ficient to warrant adjustment of expenditure values for 
price change between these dates. 


Prices are collected from retail outlets at inter- 
vals ranging from every month to once a year de- 
pending upon price sensitivity. For items such as 
food and clothing whose price movements may be 
frequent and extensive, prices are collected every 
month; for items such as autonfobile licenses, whose 
prices remain constant for fairly long periods of 
time, prices are collected annually. The frequency 
of price collection in 1952 for all index items is 
given in Table VI of this report. Price changes 
which take place between periods of price collec- 
tion, and are reported by field agents, are incor- 
porated at the time they occur. 


Price coverage as between cities is largely 
determined by the method of price collection which 
will yield accurate prices. Where it is possible to 
collect accurate prices by mail, coverage extends 
to 33 cities. Where it is difficult to collect accurate 
prices by mail because of the necessity of taking 
account of quality changes, as is the case with 
many items clothing and homefurnishings, col- 
lection is restricted to 8 cities where full-time 
trained pricing agents are located. In these cities, 
prices for the full range of goods and services are ° 
collected personally by field agents who have re- 
ceived training in price collection methods, and who 
are responsible for the accuracy of all prices sub- 
mitted. Part-time agents are responsible for the 
collection of prices covering most of the index .- 
budget in seven additional cities. 


Within each city prices for each item are col- 
lected from a representative sample of retail outlets. 
For foods, prices are collected from major chain 
stores operating in each city, as well as a sample 
of independent stores located throughout the citys 
For those food items which are sold widely on a 
delivered basis, Such as bread and milk, prices are 
also collected on a delivery basis. Prices of cloth-— 
ing and homefurnishings are collected from both 


-- -.department stores and specialty stores. Shoe prices, 
“ -for example, 


are obtained from both department 
‘stores and shoe specialty stores. “Volume of sales 
‘is used as the principal determinant in deciding the 
“stores from which prices are obtained. 


Prices used in calculating the index relate to 
specified descriptions of each commodity and sery- 
ice. These dé@Scriptions are comparatively simple 
“foritems such as foods, but complex for others such 
as clothing and homefurnishings. Bakers and grocers 
are asked to provide prices for a wrapped, sliced 
loaf of white bread of specified weight. Agents must 
price a man’s business shirt which conforms to 
detailed specifications of fabric content and shirt 
construction. This procedure of pricing by specifi- 
cations has been adopted to facilitate distinction 
between price change and quality change, for the 
Bureau considers a change in quality as equivalent 
to a change in price. Thus, if a measurable quality 
change occurs without an actual price change, a 
comparable price change is computed. The measure- 
ment of quality changes is extremély difficult in the 
case of highly processed manufactured goods, but it 
is made whenever possible. 
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Index Calculation 


The calculation of the Consumer Price Index 
from the mass of price data collected each month is 
accomplished by an averaging process in which the 
influence of individual prices is regulated by a 
system of weights. The weights shown in Table III 
are used in the latter part of the calculation process 
where base period price indexes for individual items 
are combined into the total index. Several prior 
levels of weighting not shown on this table are used 
to obtain price indexes at the item level. For many 


items the average price is based on individual price_ 


quotations for several specifications obtained from 
different stores in varying numbers of cities. This 
multiplicity of prices requires the calculation of 
weighted averages of prices and price changes as 
between different specifications for an item, such 
as two qualities of men’s shirts and several specific 
services of the same type such as the laundering of 
sheets, shirts, and flat work. Weights are likewise 
required in averaging prices from different types of 
stores, such as independent and chain food stores, 
and department and specialty clothing stores. Simi- 
larly, a Dominion average price is obtained by 
weighting city average prices. The general method 
of calculating the index can be illustrated by a 
description of the steps followed in the calculation 
of the clothing index. 


The clothing group is divided into five main ‘sub-. 


groups: men’s wear, women’s wear, children’s wear, 
footwear, and piece goods. Each of these sub-groups 
is composed of items selected to measure the price 
movements of the total sub-group. Within men’s wear 
prices of one or more qualities of each item shown 
in Table III are collected each month from a sample 
of department and other stores in each of the eight 
cities where full-time price representatives are 
located. Individual store quotations for each quality 
of each item are first weighted by store sales of 
men’s clothing. The resultant city average prices 
are, in turn, weighted by the relative importance of 
men’s clothing sales in each city, to arrive at an 
average urban price for each quality. The current 
month’s average price is then compared to the pre- 
vious month’s average and the relative change 
calculated. This relative change is then linked to 
a 1949 base index, and indexes for the different 
qualities of an item are combined to arrive at a 
single index for each item. In this manner a separate 
index is produced to represent the change in prices 
from the base period to date for each item of the 
men’s wear group. These indexes are then combined 
on the basis of their respective weights to arrive at 
an index of men’s wear which is finally weighted 
and combined with similarly computed indexes of 
women’s and children’s wear, footwear, and piece 
goods, to produce the clothing index. 


The Consumer 
January 1949 on 
items and weigh 
Prior to January 
‘‘linking’’ the Cost-o 


Index for the period from 
. been calculated.using the 
own in Tables III and IV. 
it has been obtained by 
-Living Index (inclusive of all 


excise taxes on tobacco products) to the January 
1949 Consumer Price Index. In linking the two 
series together the indexes for the earlier period 
were reduced in the ratio of the Consumer Price 
Index for January 1949 to the Cost-of-Living Index 
for January 1949, i.e., in the ratio of 99.8 to 160.3. 


Seasonality 


The problem in the Consumer Price Index which 
arises from the seasonal nature of food consumption 
and expenditure, and the solution adopted, can be 
illustrated by reference to tomatoes. In following 
this illustration it should be kept in mind that the 
index measures the impact of f price cl change on the 
cost-of’a~constant Tével of living. If tomatoes were 
treated"as Most other items in the index, they would 
have a constant weight which did not vary from 
month to month. This would imply that: monthly 
percentage changes in the price of tomatoes would 
result in equal monthly changes in the expenditure 
on tomatoes. That is, a low price of tomatoes during 
the summer and fall would be associated with a low 
expenditure on tomatoes, and consequently a low 
index, aS compared to a high outlay on tomatoes and 
a high index during the winter and spring. Such a 
constant weight and its resultant index would not 
be a reasonable representation of experience in this 
country where seasonally low prices of tomatoes are 
associated with seasonally high consumption, and 
vice versa. In this situation the impact of seasonal 
price change upon the cost of tomatoes is deter- 
mined not only by the price change, but also by the 
quantity variation normally associated with such 
price change. Thus, the weight for tomatoes in the 
Consumer Price Index is not fixed but changes with- 
in the year in accord with consumer buying practice. 
Similarly, monthly weights have been used in the 
food index wherever seasonal variations in expend- 
iture are such that an annual average would not be 
representative of monthly expenditure. 


The food weights are based on four surveys of 
food expenditure taken in October 1948, March, June 
and September, 1949. From these surveys, estimates 
were made on the basis of price and supply data, of 
expenditure in the intervening months, and correc- 
tions were made for unusual conditions prevailing 
in the survey year. It was observed that over twelve 
months, total monthly expenditures on a group com- 
posed of fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, 
fats, eggs, 
percentage of total food expenditure, although with- 
in this group item’ expenditures varied significantly 
from month to month. For another group composed 
of dairy products, cereals and other groceries, 
percentage expenditures over twelve months were 
relatively constant at both the total and item levels. 
Constant weights are therefore used to combine 
these two groups, and varying monthly item weights 
within the first. The result is an index which meas- 
ures the influence of price change—from month to 
month in the cost of buying the quantities of fc food 


normally purchased in each month. : 


@ 


3 


and meat, were a relatively constant — 


f 


ts 


Price Index is outlined below. 
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The formula used in calculating the seasonal 
food index may be written: 


x 100 


I _ »P m1 Qmo 
1 
BSE BP cea 


where: Ll = seasonal food index for the mee month 
of year l 


th 


Qmo = quantity of a commodity in the m 


month of the base year 


Pmo = price of a commodity in the me month 
of the base year 
th 


Pmi = price of a commodity in the m” month 
of year 1 
2 = summation over commodities and 


S = summation over months. 


In the case of clothing, there is also a problem 
arising from seasonal changes in the items pur- 
chased, since very little winter clothing is sold 
during summer months, and vice versa. The Bureau’s 
current practice is to carry forward the price re- 
corded for the final month of normal seasonal pur- 
chases until the month in which normal seasonal 
buying is resumed, when the full price change over 
the ‘‘off-season’’ is recorded. 


The Shelter Index 


The rent component of the shelter index is a 
measure of the change in rents actually being paid 
for a constant standard of accommodation, and is 
not a measure of the market price for vacant ac- 
commodation. It is constructed from a matched 
sample of tenant households, where each tenant is 
asked to report the rent paid for the last several 
months, for the same dwelling unit. Changes in rents 
of new rental units are recorded from the time such 
units are introduced into the sample, but the differ- 
ence in the absolute level of rents between the old 
and new units is not taken into account in con- 
structing the rent index. This procedure of intro- 
ducing rents for new units so that they do not affect 
the movements of the index, has been used because 
higher rents for new units are not comparable to 
rents of older dwellings. However, because of the 
exis*ence of rent control, part of this differential 
may properly be considered a price increase, and 
the procedure for incorporating it into the Consumer 
: 

The higher level of rents for new units arises 
from two factors. First, the mere fact that they are 
new, and second, the fact that they have been sub- 
ject to different forms of rent control than have 
older units, or have been freed from control. Only 
this second factor is the equivalent of a price in- 
crease. It is not accounted for by higher quality, 
whereas the difference arising from the first factor 
is a reflection of the generally higher quality of new 
‘units. It has not been possible until now to take the 
second factor into consideration, because of the 
lack of adequate information on the difference be- 


\y 


\ 


tween rents of new and older units, arising from 
rent control. To obtain the required information a 
special survey was conducted in June 1952. 


During the latter period of federal rent control, 
units were freed from control as they became vacant. 
Consequently, within the same apartment block, 
dwelling units having the same number of rooms and 
facilities, were commanding different rents de- 
pending upon whether or not they were controlled. 
A survey of such apartments showed that in June 
1952, decontrolled apartments were renting for an 
average of twenty per cent more than identical but 
controlled apartments. This figure was accepted as 
a measure of that portion of the difference between 
rents of new and other rental units attributable to 
rent control and not to differences in quality, and 
has been applied to new urban rental accommo- 
dations built since the base year 1949. The in- 
fluence of this factor on the rent index is shown in 
Table VII. By August 1952 it had added 1.1 points 
or 0.9 per cent to the unadjusted rent index. Further 
adjustments will be made as the situation changes., 


In contrast to the Cost-of-Living Index budget in 
which changes in shelter costs are measured by 
changes in rents, the Consumer Price Index incor- 
porates a separate and direct measurement of the 
changing price element of home-ownership. This 
procedure has been adopted because movements in 
rents may not adequately reflect changes in home- 
ownership costs. While under most conditions rents 
and home-ownership costs probably move together, 
influences restricted to either tenants or home- 
Owners, notably rent, control in the case of tenants, 
are such that the indexes may show divergent move- 
ments. In constructing a separate price index of 
home-ownership, five principal expenditures have 
been included. These are property taxes, mortgage 
interest, repairs, replacement, and insurance. In- 
dexes for the home-ownership component of the 
shelter index are given in Table VIII. 


Taxes 


Decisions as to which taxes should be permitted 
to affect movements of the index were also based on 
the fundamental considerations outlined under index 
definition. The index is one which measures changes 
in the market price of a constant quantity of goods 
and services bought by specified Canadian families. 
Thus only those taxes which are incorporated into 
the market price of goods and services are included 
in the index. Taxes which do not form an intrinsic 
part of a commodity price have been exciuded. 


Sales and excise taxes are an inherent part of 
the market price the consumer must pay for goods 
and services subject to such taxes. Prices used in 
calculating the index are therefore inclusive of all 
commodity taxes whether imposed at the federal, 
provincial or municipal level. In theory there should 
be adjustments to take account of changes in the 
quantity of goods and services provided in exchange 
for sales and excise taxes. However, no such ad- 
justments can be made in practice because of the 


¥ 
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impossibility of breaking down changes in govern- 
ment expenditures to show separately the effect of 
changes in the average quantity and quality of the 
goods and services being provided, as distinct from 
changes in their average price. 


Property taxes form part of the price of home- 
ownership and as such have been included in the 
shelter component of the index. While there are 
variations in the services received for praperty 
taxes, in the form of fire protection, schools, roads 
and similar services, changes in such taxes, ex- 
clusive of local improvement taxes, may be taken as 
a fair indication of changes in the price of a rela- 
tively constant basket of goods and services. 


Automobile and radio licenses have been con- 
sidered as purchase prices and are also included in 
the index. 


Income taxes are not associated with specific 
goods and services in terms of either payments made 
or services received, and are not included in the 
index. 


Insurance. 


Families represented by the index reported ex- 
penditures on the following types of insurance: 


1. Life 


2. Health 
(a) Prepaid medical care 
(b) Sickness and accident 


3. Property 
(a) Houses 
(b) Household effects 
(c) Automobile 


4. Unemployment 


Decisions as to which of these types of insur- 
ance should be included were based on the form of 
benefits received. Where claims are paid to meet 
specified expenditures the insurance was included; 
where payment is made without regard to specifiable - 
quantities of goods and services the insurance was 
excluded. Thus, premiums paid on life insurance, 
unemployment insurance and insurance for the main- 
tenance of income in the event of sickness or ac- 
cident, are excluded from the index. The face value 
of such insurance policies represents future pur- 
chasing power which cannot be identified with a 
constant quantity of goods and services. 


The index does take account of expenditures on 
property insurance and prepaid medical care. These 
types of insurance represent a ‘‘replacement’’ guar- 
rantee. Property insurance premiums are considered 
as the price of a guarantee that goods will be re- 
stored or replaced up to specified limits, in cases 
such as accident, fire, and theft. Similarly prepaid 
health care rates are the price of stipulated max- 
imum quantities of medical service. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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FOOD INDEXES 
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CHART -10 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION INDEXES 
THE HOUSEHOLD OPERATION COMPONENT OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX AND THE FUEL 
AND LIGHTING, HOMEFURNISHINGS AND SERVICES COMPONENT OF THE COST-OF-LIVING 
INDEX, JANUARY 1949 —AUGUST 1952 
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TABLE 1. Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index and the Cost-of-Living Index 
from January 1949 to August 19 52 
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19 51 


1952, 


(1949 = 100.0)" 
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109.0 
111.0 
114.1 
115.5 
114.3 
115. 8 
117.9 
119.0 
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121.3 
122.5 
122.5 


117.0 
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120. 8 
117.6 
117.2 
115.5 
115.7 
116.0 
115.7 


* Cost-of-Living Indexes arithmetically converted to the base 1949 = 100.0. 
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TABLE 1. Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index and the Cost-of-Living Index 
from January 1949 to August 1952 — Concluded 


(1949 = 100.0) 


Fuel and Other 


Househola Lishting | Gommo-  Miscel- 


Operation Homefur- |gities and laneous 
nis hings Services 

and 
Services 


Clothing 


Crot ii. CcPale Geom is. Capa 


Vos LORE FC GLEE ch free cea ae ee 0 Ben Mais HE ei eee ta, ty rh 99.3 99.9 99.5 98.9 98.3 
February ec teecetteh cee ae Sat 99.3 100. 2 100.0 99.4 99.5 
WV de] (poe aie pepe fu WOME ER, Sle Se tears an a tees .0 99.8 100.1 100. 1 99.5 99.5 
7. 6) gl Bees! oA eemenenns OE bs be MENG ag. SAE US NR Ras ain 5p) 100. 1 100.1 100. 1 99.5 99.7 
Ma yee 2 ee aes | ore ee nee 3 100.1 99.8 99.7 99.8 99.7 
AV els Ya ome, £02 cpeeanmee se torts boa eunmemer ey «Ar EE Nien omar Se ie As! 100. 1 99.7 99. 4 99.8 99.7 
BALL 29 ere trt ca eae cow cea ee ee ae. 100. 1 99.7 99. 4 99.8 99.8 
AU BUS E Roe eee Beco! cy ence t eg Scene Seine val 100.1 99.6 99.5 99.9 100.1 
Septembe@tc-.. 4.24.0 2202 2.2 eee eee as ee 2 100.2 99. 6 99.7 99.9 100. 1 
OCEODER Soe cao.ce ch ease setee eee eee eee .8 100.5 100.6 100.7 100. 9 LOT 
NOVEMDEr ae ie ee ee eee Se, OEE a1 100.3 100.5 101.0 101.0 TOTS 
DDE COM DOR cccceccc sees oars aoe does eis Teese ee Bel 100.3 100. 4 100. 8 LOLS? 10153 
BYE 8 ee Sot ites © enna ne a es tak eed Ness eee es 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

NG SOME & NUAT Yeu eeerrcc cv uh tee aeieccesc owe eceames occ ee 100.1 100.6 100.9 102.0 102.2 
DERN a Ga EES eh date Sear gene 5 A IRA Ss SRO Ser Sd 99.9 100.6 100. 8 102.2 102.6 
Maro Bos cee cio Pe re Ce BN tes Ae 99.1 100.8 100.8 102.2 102.6 
ADEM ae rey 0S otis tees etree pap. dt eta a ee 99.0 101.2 10133 102. 2 102.7 
My Sone steee cacoce cc on Sees eee rae recente oer en eee 98.7 LONE NOVS2 102. 2 102.7 
AAT y (ofiaye tare Sen Pea PSE S Si OL at ri is 9. NMRE RRS Biee tf 98.7 101.5 1O}53 10253 102.8 
VE 0 fe iss Sinn cle aS aN Sl SN i ak Dee cme ig. 98.7 101.6 101. 4 102.4 102.9 
AUR US Uyeeeee oe otk fa cn oce heen ret fh ohne a 98.8 102.6 102.4 102.5 102.9 
Se ple mben eee be ccs ce Merete eet ce cee 99.6 103.4 103.9 103.0 TOs S41 
OCctoderee se: Be oe ee aN ee oy Fi 100. 2 104.6 104.6 105.2 103.5 
INOVEMB OR es cates eerste ect ee pee ene ees 100.8 105.1 105. 3 105.4 103.6 
December. fokesee dese cee cee ees 101.0 1052-5 105.9 105.7 104.1 
BGC) aaa Ah Ri ene a De Rrmite Rik: yaa OPE ARR G RRR Es 99.6 102.4 102.5 103.1 103.0 

LOS J anuarye 0s neem eee eee oe eee ee .6 102.2 107.1 107.5 107.4 105.4 
February ....... Hepa ee Ee tn pa a ie fe een “| 105.1 108.6 109. 6 108. 0 106.4 
Marche ot, 220 Se ee ee Wh ee ee atl 107.2 11005 11253 108.3 107.0 
GoM 0) 9 Ue eat a al RIE ae = eA eke RIES Phan ae 108.6 111. 4 W351 108.6 107.8 
bY Eel fan toe oo) SMH he 2 Ane ignet Se Aree NN SR .0 110.0 Te 114.6 110.4 109.2 
ARUN eT side See oY Pree Be Oe cease aon te Ne BP a ee 5 110.6 113.8 1515. 111.8 109.5 
LY, hees ee SN Ce ee ee i et mith 110.8 114.3 115.9 tiie 110. 4 
(AU EUS Gee cece Bence rere eo nee eae ee ee Sa al ue Ave alse I 116.8 113.4 Li 6 
Septembere.... 5. ee en .9 113.0 115.5 elise, LI366 111.8 
OCGODET es ok ora i etistes oe Oe ee ee Ag 116.8 115.8 Vii 114.1 112.0 
Novembenk 0550 oS tock cc creee tts ee eee, is) TU? 115.9 a lyfe} 114.8 nig iasois: 
DO COMDS Le ee sc. crces Sct es ores ee 5H Ia Ue ses 116.4 118.1 11550 Nig Asis) 
EY CAD wes ccnccrem ese occa coos ons ee 8 110.9 A Siar 114.7 PES 109.7 

1952, 9 LTC 116.4 118.4 Ties ais aal 

25 L623 ET6s3 118.0 11528 Esc 
a9 L523 116.9 118.6 116.4 114.1 
35 114.9 116.8 118.5 116.6 114.8 
a3 114.7 jeg 117.1 115.6 114.4 
.8 114.3 115.9 PLGeo 115.7 114 .4 
an 114.2 115.9 116.3 115.6 114.4 
=6 113.9 1tS8 VT6e1 115.8 114.8 
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TABLE Il. Consumer Price Index 
1913 to 1934 Annually 
January 1935 to August 1952 Monthly and Annually 
(1949 = 100.0)" 


Index 


Year 


SEN UCM Clete recor ste cectenivecaconevesdacuis 
(Gro (ol TR eh ane 
NOVEM DEL emcee cats ors aereecoennt 


Beye S4 (1 Ys) Pte Ne ar 


RUSE LSU eee eee RS on os caphae. convenes ovuesvmsens 


September 


HOCUO DEN Fx ea canaes oe ecevcabaaet cose scecaeaet 
November 


December 


* The Consumer Price Index prior to January 1949 is the Cost-of-Living Index inclusive of all tobacco taxes, linked 
to the Consumer Price Index 1949= 100. 
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TABLE Ill. The Weighting Diagram of the Consumer Price Index 


Items with Constant Weights » ......c.5.05s.0.c...00ccscsescteesesecnese~ssacctceseocevssoteeenonesounqecss 


Dairy Produces oreo ahaa rennet reac duvscae saute soesasuas ssctnausasnseetncne to scan nieseaee 


bdeloy Cs Osc 8 8 'ergame cee amet Oa pene Aan eet ene Oe SMES OES Crea e SL ncn maine hen erect 
(Ge) OVS SST > iach am RP ati SOR PRES Tat, cn MORN nS ts ee are RPL Sc POR is 


EO IOUN Sees casccstace ss sescnsectocsscascectasnaccsebesssres secnecctcusssasusatecage tater coat naeatee tenes teres meuanesete 
CARO eo docccecescecccsseascaccceds cescoshs sosesceevonsescssteuus sauaustesccesesceusesecoecpeuseceteceunss sot crteasusies 


GOPN FAK OSE ..).<cccsscocesccoseeacoccecneossenscosedesacsencesescucsesvcecesecnecses=cemaaenestcney actu sastecend 
bY EOE: ha} 0b ee cre ie Sitges Se Be nie ren Us ea ok, Ar Aare hy AWN eh Laan en re a, 


Peanut butter 
IG KIG Sis cect cent erat eee 


Items with Seasonal Weights .....................ccccccccssccccccccccscccssesecescsscecccesssceccceeeseee 


(Fats, Eggs, Fruit, Vegetables, Meats — See Table IV for detailed 
weighting diagram.) 


Home=Owners hipiscs.23scc2sceteo5 5 See Se 


PFODCIUY MAXCS a2) sec bee ik Sees Mh cio we act reee case tcaet ar ro ter rete eee EE 
Mortgage interest ts, crest oie te eos occas Peace veer ee eee ee ee 
Be ELIT We oe he eae eee oe he iris ena enc encnid SERS RE 
Replacement 
Insurance 


Oe ee rr rr rr errr rrr irri rrr 


PC COC He OOS OTE COEDS OSES EE EE ESOS OSSD ESOS TEES OS SE OESO OO SE SOOT SDSS DOSED S DOLE EEO OT SDE SOOSDSDESS OOESSDEOOE STOR 


POOP COO e SOO See DOSS DOS SEO TOO REE SECEDE SEEE REET EHC OUSE SORE EEET OES OO DESO BOO DSS SES EET EES SSDS DS OESOESENSSI0SE009 


Suit 


Pe Oe ee Oreo e re OR ee OEE OO STOO OEE EETOSEESTOSOESSOSSSSOS OSES BESSDOOSSEC ESET OO OSS SLOSS OSES OES DEE OC ESE EOSSSerTRTSESEEES 


PO errr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr 


SOP C ORGS rots csccec te cree onc chcwsesneecoteee occ cas eis ee ee 
Business shirt 
Work shirt 
SHE Wed Ge sateae leis teen Oe mE ae co ed oer oni tier, wae Mr Mri iAw hs ky ee ea lea! 
Work trousers 
aK oS Ic) wap ceeds emia col ann NF RSPR O ORORN, tO ae NIN OE MNS a Oa site te 
Work socks 
Undershirt 


Corr rrr errr rrrrerirri rir irr irri irre iris 


See err rrr rrr rrr rir iris 
SOP CC OHS O SSO SCOTS OT EO TOS ESE ESRD TOO E SEED ESO SESOE TOSS SESS OOO RESTO TE DSSS SESE DESEO DSSOSEC ESOS EDS BEE OS 


Pee o eer eeeseecrecers ease cesses eseTO ONSET ESSE OSES SIO ST OSTEO SOOES OSES OSSS OSCE TOSSES ESE STSOESEDES SE CeER TUES 
See Pe SOO Se era a rere seDeeee ESOL soe ese COE OSS OO SEEDS OSES DEE SSOS EOS OSS SOS SESE TESST SOT S CESSES EROS OU OEEE OSES 


Pee a mee Ree MeO eO eee eee OOS SEES SESE TEE OSCE SS OET STOO E SEES EOE TEE SSE SESE EE SSES SESS ESE OE SSS ES ESE S ESE TOES OSES 


Winter underwear 
Windbreaker 


CORO eR Ce HOODEO DETTE ESSE ESO SEO SESOOSESESEO ESSERE SST SS OES ESSSO CED SESO SES ESTOS SE SESOD TOSS ETD SESESES ETE EeESEsseseeoeeS 


Pee ee ere rere rer reir irri irri rire r ire iret irre 


PO PCRS OOOH SOS EE EOE O ESOS SESS TOES SSE OOH OS HOSES SOS OESES OES ROSCOE ESOS OSTEO SEES OSE SECEDE SESE OTOH SSE SSESESS 


Pyjamas 


Item 
Weight 


100 


NWP PRPWNNH UP DP O-T10W 


Sub-Group 


F Sub-Group 
Section : 
Weight Weight 
100 
100 38 
34 
31 
35 
62 
100 
57 
43 
100 
29 


Group 
Weight 


100 


32 


15 


11 
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TABLE Ill. The Weighting Diagram of the Consumer Price Index — Continued 


Sub-Group 
eeiaht Section 
Weight 


Sub-Group Group 
Weight Weight 


CLOTHING — Concluded 


FN RM OID aon atch en c8s ce secossorsceeco reo tsdnncininss x viceanderst tatece uae eee ere eine sere te 10 
IPCEE GROSS norco cg ote once cecns cece totes SRE cash toe Mi odbc 18 
BARS RIED Soo oe saree ree tu corsine,nnseboarenct evesunnesnattaiiccses aco es 5 


Slip 


NR RO I Co las aes acter co taal dvsévenivouseandixencandusaaugarssciseantee fe ee ames 
Pyjamas ..... Bea kt necenic Le. Seem mee ROPER tis Sree | AL rete Eee eee 
Hosiery ........ MOE Hopes cv eae sass sekacceeicalvcevskaesnonsess toga ts adewana testa ecasmemeset cectnescceereSetebens 1 


Children’s Wear ..................... Hes has teeetete INGE ashe: ete SR ante ooh nt Doe Ped ae ee 100 10 


SOME SA SLACKS acccuttertiesees oo eee eh ccexs Sahat tet siete ache ais pets sete ee eeecentetes 8 
EA OSE SOUE TRE Me cyte oe ite ceer hate: aacosneccactistsesieeeee Deter eee ee neeansoes 6 
Boy’s trousefs ................ Seat dave hameates sacaioces eM Me MSE AR Ee Dean stnee etree ee aly 10 
Boy's SICA Di eater a rece AR ae is ARS Ge POCA Seiya Sis hh Be aes Ae Se 8 
BOVeSmsUilticee tcc tee. etc, a ESSER Wile Apne he 408 aera path Remi Sa adai 10 
GIFS CORE... .cc00ss af pata ane i ob a SA Foe Be BBY AR wee ae nie oes eee 11 
Girl’s dress . £2558 SALE EE eee BA OSA RG Ad Fe Rabe Nit i ba ree 9 
Girl’s hosiery ............. RASA hn eA AS, SRNR ee ST areaskoestecns oe trees 9 
Girl’s snow suit ...... Rideceadcsacescies oo RR ES SsncksSadesencteds sonceeoae eee waics Saeotes 13 
Diapefs ........ CR es ee ree eee ee er ee ree Sone sentic aes een errr se 6 
Infant’s overalls ........... seer c test eucsessbiedeetanes saivcad’ eae wobaee is poreeaties eects 10 


EOC WORE orccctrs sso coenct acc ctcensccnacevcochone ata ee Pe eh slept tae Rodd Se rer ae pert 100 14 


IM@NS OXEOFUS” <cc.cosizccetssssaccravccns eget Beat Bag a terettet erase Sok ores Reger peers 30 
Men’s work boots 200... aoe een ey Ree Be eee ir renhe cope anne Pepepce eT 4 
Women’s street shoes .................... erie stad orienta: de Seen menses erecere ere rr 36 
Children’s shoes ................... cadet eee De ea area psn h chan itr carton eet 15 
Women’s overshoes ...... eee fe pee FAR, ow ancora Deane tain nace Seren rhea 15 


Piece Goods ...... reas 0 eR NO Re oe AREY PPR TE Se Soe ee Re EOP 100 4 


Cotton dress print ...... Ee coccavasocsaes See ME. 2 sa sescscsuvedntrecsnecomeucressenscesssceneres 15 
Wool dress material ........ Resa Coes Metta caciunseh aibnatnenshaancanansanant peancanseesscerenepcsenas 19 
Rayon dress material ...... See esnees Pian eAEGRS! aera s Ath Rohe. Sahat ia Be pad 31 
OICEID GV OEM 6c. 0c.checnecncwccccccncsosserssesesese PS De pensrs ate terre erp PEE 35 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION ..............-.---.+- Pee See ne nee ee eee pen a 100 a IY 
Be Dani Til g lath tng io isoviscscccece ec ovevessove-v<voseesssnsetonessooesezssastvssopecesuscerestesnacndswvsrtcwees 100 28 


Goal 3... Be Re Pee rear gr nett ccoce ce cancasiousstaseecenereseunpskarecnuaaturvencstosdenseasaantaee 
DR EE h0 T e oe co a sc aasee ancaoavaronscevescesdensrh hqnseewacnane Be Pie ghee onaceeeeaceee nzaste 16 


Gas. .....< Peitowestawasc saectacekeewasee casecson Reneee caceneonseuven® eeanepcnecerteonee DORON Tah osacacstenpasusaavewe 


HIE CH ICIS ccouiu.ss sb cbcessere es asia eeateoases an a OO er rt ec 25 
Homefurnishings ...............-..ccccccscscsscesssessecescnsscsesscssencesesessnecessnescessssssccsseseseneseses 100 42 


FPUPMiture ............eecceecceseceeescscescsccscnssseescesenecennnssnesesscssscssscesssssencssensesnnecennasenasenees 100 31 


Laving room: Suite: <.. .......cccsevesseon | Poy ea EP ae a Rea aR Le 37 
MRT OTTE SANG oo owe oo sa cecccccececttosxssncedadceecoueansanasnaaonpernannasnarennsscususScabeseneGehcece 32 
Dinette suite ........ ee ee No ccce chee eet cicee masta eis saeunenins tuenusmnsensanareaseasnens 10 
IKALC HOR LADIC soos cccoyscsoonsscaerscersevsts ANCL Wink Alpe ANE AAR ARES Mi eat 6 
CCHS ooo cooky snnscsancnvecsacealvarcooreooscssaseaionesanstusemnran eb LA Re NT aah NE ER heat 6 
ELLE OS Sate a2, ccnoce cas acrasessancesbeaaantansosass Sree, Aap es Aa te ra eC Mf dred gh | le 9 


Appliances .................-2esee09 oe cae cal Cable saa ume nana rae Foleaceunnsendus espa ewneey ase cer cbmeare sta 100 27 


RPG TLR OLOUOR oor os en csecssnencencs een 2 Serre Uicsuisetes eee eee sotteete 25 
Electric stove ........ Se ees he Pee. Foktn eee ee picts BS We STEERS 23 
AS BLOC oes cakaccscoccacccbus Govecnectudcoatbeebosacesssesesanuesenvercanecennssdequnsaceeesnresnepnanecssanasevs 

Washing machine .....................00 Be Sop ncde range Baste oe sccevesuaeeseusd ee eae 
PO CHIU LOBDION, 2 cscncencesccnaccvastenestensoenensus a fated ri ne A Ce eran eeaerentl 


TROD. .ccccccecccccssccscccresccnccvessecescoccsccecccccscncsvecesscsesoonseuceosncssssosoensooocsossseoossosooosssooers 
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TABLE HUI. The Weighting Diagram of the Consumer Price Index — Continued 


Item Ss P Sub-Group Group 
Weight Weight Weight Weight 
HOUSEHOLD OPERATION — Concluded 
Homefurmnishings — Concluded 
EF'TOOF (COVCRiN GS 55.23 oocroess cc cccch cw resceone doa deaek taste uessdesaneasdist oussstceccecs secueouetnes weeeeeteces 100 8 
OI: g 0] 2) i Renenns ae ERS WED aR eee amen ee 5s. i RRS Ree r Setar kane Ree AS eee a eecee 67 
15 boo) C21) | | eee nena otek eee RNR ie Rent, a NE rr ere noe iis pera a thee cerecnorecee 33 
TP G@Xti Se occceccc cassis coteeccdwencccenecassdetecces ialwe Raeu cs seden tose ee eee Cea eeen CT CTRL OTE RE 100 13 
Coton ‘SHOES Heidi ckwcaecccecencdac cect s cane see accn cco ace suet a see Soe e ers ee ee ee Eee ao 
Wool: Dia nke tices cs Beco ccnccsccsncccccdesten vues venssecavetesoceseccuseseecea sass eeenee ene eee EEE 14 
EE OWED Foes he eiovnvocisbacaucecdacessedacwsce estes dee Soccer seep U ea ee eae R ee aOR RCE WD 
CORE T yt: 8 0 Wir ey ma rey One Ree AB eI ep EI Sr See pen rer rc cCaK OSLO 19 
Drapery Material osc hcccccoccccascseceocs coe cetecascaee veer a ee ea eee eee eae res ate SEE eae nae eeE eae 11 
Plasticymaterial occ. cccoccccclecccstecesccosncecccodec ccasoeseee oe Some oan ee 11 
Utensils: and Hquipmemts .iic6.cc5 ee bccicssce cs oxescessase ccccoe duos cesseeuensc reece eevee 100 21 
PVT SMO Sk sececcceoncce hb sccc ave cnunnadcoctecesnene ee eceene se Tocca TURES OUR Us CORE TR RTE Oe REECE RE 14 
GIASS WATE! oo ccccccccetocccccucooccoscoussstecccucacoececeonescan Oreseree eee TEARS ne R eC ea 9 
GAASS OVENWOLC2 c.2 ficecesesccccscdectegsccacchesescoscbene testes stan Da soh ee bene enaT ENE Snr oaae a eaeneteea 5 
EMNAMCISSAUCE DAM Fie o.. cccveccacc stereo ceca eee ences cee eee NRT CE 6 
ALUMINUM SAUCE PBI. 8. ci cclccccceetccaccsccncccclesteeceeeeeeeet eer ee reese ne ee eR aeen eee 14 
) 53 oo) 0) | Vit ea i et NE RMS Oe URS Sri Ae ANE i ee ee 9 
GOPDA Ge CAMA sa hei inccascetatei base ccbeeteoone cotes Core ene aa cane ea ee aaa eee 12 
PAlarm COCK 5.22 ee in sc Sek ates ee ash cn eee Meee eR Scour 12 
} G5 401, 5a 01) lo ene ON ced PRON eR ena Seen See ta on ye eas eek ey rae) 2 Pes ff 
TS WTIMOW OF oo corse scale sacscasccosacteccalceenereskuscascn sosgaee teen ON Ce OCT Cea EEE 12 
Supplies and Services é..é..<c<cieccsscesisaeecesscesesceseconccsessseanesetenes see seeseneeeneonte ete ees 100 30 
RUE DC ee 5 Ra Se et Aa Pa ce Bp od ARSE a re iS Tk eae Ph eireryl 100 41 
| KI A 93 a ear es aR RU I A Ss ARERR rst ot A ma Pcie 23 
ES QUNGTY (SOB esc ecwe ccoccns acest erence eee T Ce ee ere 8 
Packaged soap 27 
p23 (570) 1 eee Satis irae rs 8 an eg RE ig a er eee 9 
Scouring sPOwder 5... se ess cee secseeeteecceske case eet 5 
FYVOOrADOLIS Fy rec eis eo I ae ee eee nee Pe ee gee ee 12 
PE OLVCUSDA DOR i ccoecccee cts ccgenccs ace eS coe ca eee ar ee es 12 
WAXEGIDADOR io Bee ia eo seee eee eseae a aN Renee eee 4 
SOTVICOS ose a cdi con sasn ceca va socntene Rane sdaa adsdes OC EO OEE 100 59 
PT OLED ONG ois cach cayseceoncds vacccebcasene so sacesucete deseactemee ste tetas ecac tnt ene earn 33 
TSU TIGRY, 2 a ee os ee ene ee eee TE CENT Eee 15 
DEY CHC AMIN Goo col oo ga ccchvcxacceoaensatgunsesadcdeccadeatehteenen are 18 
| Sot A RE PMSA RE Ra. +e RMR RAN eR RLM ah le Alumna sige REN APR ecar 10 
Household nel pig roc ciescaecce rec seaccsccasceccocucsedene sea en Cen ene 9 
Householdveffects sins urance ssn. cents ce eee a 
SNOG, CO MBITS o.oo hte recssd he seme reacn acta can ia TT OER eee 8 
OTHER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES ....00.0.......:ccccccsccescccecceceececescessesensecceses 100 25 
SPAMS POrCabh OM igcce a oes cccscccsncsacecs enero rae cece s booed eee cece EE 100 28 
Automobile: Operation 2. .2cc-.522.:ccteccsecscchececeetetesee soccer 100 61 
Replacements) ices tn Oe) ee Dee, re Peete ore eerie ee eee eee 35 
Gasoline. oe see sce OR: cree erie cect et lt ee ee ee 34 
gi i |<) Sie Se A Rec RO At DMPA eS GEG ASAE CV NAlADy i, ete 68 ha 6 
TSI CONS Cheese hUe eee recente caret ec ee nde eee EIR ae ee 4 
ENS UPANCE oct ese ko: Bo con a i ae 2 RE ee te RO eerie een 6 
FREDO ccxccccrascececetececceten eres ee ae ene ee rn 9 
ubrication.4 2. cee ee ee Ae ee en re nes 3 
BEEN A=) (Gee a Ree ar ee ee Rar he Aah. vt ANU AID A OU ER Anal ht a en 3 
BOCA TRAMSDOTtAtlOny o.cococ oo cn ccee arcs cance ca cas eres coc n eae IRE 100 26 
SMeet=car- and DUS FF sek ele ess ec eoc che cere seme eee ne nee enn 87 
Be nee Rs ic, WO aD nen Err FP TeAT mireER tH ix: 13 
oo) 
FEFAV OG] eete ci hcccetccee es ee 2 <i REET Volpe eine MER fa oe We BO kL 100 13 
PTY ULE eaecennces bak chosen ecveasachnodecacbeetaceok vaxebids suvusliocin epee Oaeteeeacen eee eee 76 
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TABLE II. The Weighting Diagram of the Consumer Price Index — Concluded 


Sub-Group 
Section 
Weight 


Item 


Group 
Weight 


Weight 


OTHER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES — Concluded 


Recreation 


slp sy Ee BC. SERS See eee See Ra 5 5 or ee Deen, See ee 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Radio 


POPE TRH RMT O HS ORES EES ET EEEE HEE SES ESS EES ESTEESEE SEES OEOOE SHR CES THEE eE EEE EEN EEE SSEEESEE ESE HEEEESEEEEEEEEee 


SETH R OR OOOO eee OE OE EE EE EOE ES ELSES SES SET SEH HOSES EEEESS OST EEEEEEEEEESESHEHESESESESEESESEEEEESEESEOEHESS 
TOPPA HSER E REESE ETERS CORTE EE EEEEEOE SEES ESE EES OEEEE ORES EEO OEE EE EEE OE CHEER EESESESEEESESESESEE SESE SESS OSES 
HOSS TOT T TREE EET HET HET OT SEES ETE OE ES EE ESOS SEE SSESOSEE EET EEEE HEE HOE HEEEESe TEESE EE EEEE TEST OEEEEEEEEESE SESE ESESEEEES 
STR RE TRO R ROE RT ESSE STEER TEER ESTE ETE EEE HOES ESSE ESS EE HEE SeE SEES E See ESESESEEEe EET eEe eee eeeaeses 
CORR OR OOH eee eee OEE SCOOT ESEEE SEEDS EES TEESE SESE SOE HSE SHEETS EE SEES ESSE SS SESE EEE EE SHEESH SEES OEOEE® 
SOME POOH SS HE SEEE OSES EESOE SHE SES EE EES HESS CSOSES HOSES EES SES T ESE SEES SOUSST DOSS ESHESSESSSEEEE® 


Bicycle 


FOC M HEHEHE HEHEHE SHOES SHEE OES OTRO REESE ESES OSE OETEOE ESOT OHTEE OHH HOESOESSEEEEES ESE HTT SESH EOE EE THOSE HEOOEeEs 


SOOO SORES E EES OT ESE HEHE OE EH ESSE ESTOS ESSE SE SEO ODS EESEESSE OSES SES EES SSSEESSOESEROHESEEEESOHESESSOS ESTE SESS 


HOSOI | asian patie, Ae eee On eRe ER cee Oa Oe ME We 0, Gee Ae penne 


Semi-private room 
Public ward bed 


TOC MOCO U OES H TET EO OEE SOOOEEEE USES DOD ROTO SHESSSONEEOOSEOEOESE TEESE OOH OESOE SES ODOESOSOSSOSESS 


POOR O RCO EO ES OTOH OSTEO ESE O TOES HESS ETOSS ESSE SSE SESSSOO ESE ESS ESE SEU TOSSES EES SEE SESE SOON ES ESES 


Officetcall % 3.8.2.) 42). 2..85.. ee ee ee ee ae 
LAWS TEY COCR Ue AG ha ea a eee, BN males animate, BIE Tarit § ree ua Leen) Be eesccd 
Confinement 


CPCS eH OOOO ERODES OEE EEE ERO SEEDS DESEO EE ESOS ST OES OSTEO SEES ESOS ISSESSSOSSOTSSOODEOSOE SS EETOSSO SOD 


SPOR eee eee eew reese eee ree nese e eee es OESSSOS SES SESSESSEDESESSOSSSEESESEESESEESER SEES HEHE EREEOSSESS 


Dentist 


[SPUD BE Cel, Anes Sunes t SANs OER ie BREE Ad leash SMe eet Dar Amen 
Dentures 


Seem cee e eee cess ee reese ee eses es eee S OES SESESEE ESS SES OSES SS ESOSUSESSESESOSSSSEE TESST ESEHESSEETESESISSSSSEOOSSSOS 


Prererrrrririrrrr irri iii 
POOR Cree e eee eee ese HSE SEE HOSE SEH EHO OESOE SESH OS STOSSO OSES ESOS THES SERS HEESOOSSSSOSUOSSS OSE SSE EOSOSSOS OSES 


Prrrrrirrrrrtrrrr irri iirii iii iii irr 


BY NAS 8a ooo conc oon ooo ocx ss cadets ances Guscuncaunrescosscuniescneeceetsoncecesees sdiecvaueaecupeeetessasaiassse 
MAE CRRA CEO OT ON ooo woe acct aee cdo seencbe ses checotenducctoncncecccvcusktessttosteaseoteossedssntancttacesdccussese 


MAAK GIVE err cctee cece ccutuccnteccctescousovnssaretseatesssert BEE cance ctuoveeecacesdisetesatbostenene Bclsvanneste 
PACTS EDUC) or sec tres set otecasstestevesscsxestesacseveors arceeeeicasssteatteatectcoceccdouncemmemeeh cotsensates 
Headache tablets .5...c....-toccssssccesccaccsectscesestes Wr agaesetenecs asthe dbiouncnctoncsauncentecesisassecs 
VT CETIDE MASS reece cote oe ores cane tcececteccesssactac BAD ae Sak RES Bay tn HE AS fe 4 


Bandages ............csccece RN OP A Pee 1 SS Flee eltcaa comer cect aes 
PRESCTIDULONS h..cccctaccececcatesseessscoasess ee SR RS Sect Re oak Moneta 


Tobacco and Alcoholic Beverages ...................+ soe eel Beh te Es che 
PR ODAOCCOT ccicoceassscteccesdavttsoceuscccze seeeeost NS Ee. Sh i ataaaseus 


Cigarettes .2....%..2..:5..: ae ek SO Ee ae OE SOs Pee rexcoscchtnce 
Cigarette LODACCOd 5.2... ascacosoccstvs--eccnaucseses Pin ale) cc tece Me cansasnthasansdansseaeneneren 


Alcoholic Beverages .................cssssscssssscscecoeeeees Se LRT STR Ae nee 


Persomal Care .............0.-cccccccccccccsesssessssscsccscsssccsscsscsscsnsscreesenssocsscosccsssscesescesesooeee 
SUIDTIOY ooo- oo sccccecdeosecterecdecccnbasdsersseass BAI Baca cdecothagenaes Bees Be sc MonBtcccnacanveans 


Toilet soap ..............000 
Ghaving CLEA .............cccccecesecesscccsscccccccsscscsscesscerecscncsssccsssccssescsnsseaeeceresssesessanes 
Toothpaste ..............ccccccccccerccercsecscscssccrensssnrencesescenscsessescesssonseansessscensenssenesensees 
TPOOLNOFUSH fasc.teecctososseaacvessss+s Set a nea Sectew ANS SE ee ee agnaee 
FORCE CLEAN oc csavconsescanareetecsucssaibesunncueesssunennen Baad tact wacasmepeveannan Be Ses ey ee 
FACE POWER ...........ccccecssscsssssccccscccrsesevscccsscessssncssscsvscesoeees epee fern bearer 
RazZOr D]Ade!S ............cccccscccessccconseecesssnccsssscscescncssenssecaneeesssscerssscossssensesenssesesenees 
Cleansing tiSSUCS .............-ccscccescescseccscsnreeesecsseneecesscessssssesnneeseneseseeeees Beet 
Sanitary napkins ............c..csccscscscccsccsceccenesnserssseocssocoes mien. Hike Sr pl Sa rt 


pete 
SOT VICOB is cavncncccessteoncee es Be ado aceon aaa Sele ieee preeee kee ans CREE, cere 


Men SiNGITCUL .....cccscsccoese SERA. Date or a. eee Draken. Sr Ens: wenn teen tn 
Women’s hairdressing ..............-sccccsscscscsseseseneresenensssenssnserseesnensssseanassseressessees 
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TABLE IV. Weighting Diagram of Food Items with Seasonal Weights 


san, Jreb| wa. aor. way [rune uty | Aue. Be. | oct Nov. ee : 


IBN EAE aoe ores Scere ric ees taseon name sus auseueaseaeuauetdusneiorese 
Vegetable Shortening 


CRESS Ba arse ves aa caeesaes cose tatusascaoeoer ev iccnape seu snecemmandens 
ON ANEOs TULCO sce. ecicenteeeccctapenssscunaader tet commu cnaspysectootieestees 
PAD PLC PO UILC Cresta a cee-5 coe tee cueaee ec ester ee eee ree 
CaAnNedGsPeaches cs ciatesceeeterssecerearceer eee cose caceeee seeeencers 
Canned | Pears) sic. oes ecctecves cates tanavsseses tion eeeneees 
Canned Strawberries 


POCRLOE She nas. acs tiesss sence toca nce eae 
POMBE EOCS orca a scsc cent see oer ceo nearness Aue 


Meats, Fish, Poultry 
Blade; ROaSte ter cet eres cee ge ae 


Each column totals 100.0; monthly indexes for this sub-group have a weight of 62, as compared with 38 for the sub- 
group of foods with constant monthly weights (See Table III). 
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TABLE V. Principal Differences Between the Budget Content of the Consumer Price 
Index and the Cost-of-Living Index 


eS SSS SSS SSS ss Ss SSS 


List of Items specifically included in the Cost-of-Living Index Budget and 
not so included in the Consumer Price Index Budget: 


Rice Men’s Wear: Coke 

Rolled oats Balbriggan combinations Bed springs 

Yellow sugar Rubbers Oilcloth 

Cocoa Women’s Wear: Frying pan 

Salt Rayon hosiery Kitchen pail 

Dried beans Woollen hosiery Powdeted ammonia 

Prunes Woollen panties Drugs and personal supplies, six items 
Marmalade Cotton nightgown Shave 

Corn syrup Flannel Cigars 

Lemons Flannelette Life insurance 


Cheese, bulk 


List of Items specifically included in the Consumer Price Index Budget and 
not so included in the Cost-of-Living Index Budget: 


Chocolate bar Lawnmower 
Margarine Soft drink Dry cleaning 
Evaporated milk Men’s Wear: Household help 
Cookies Slacks Postage 
Cake Windbreaker Insurance on household effects 
Cake mix Hat Shoe repairs 
Macaroni Women’s Wear: Automobile: 
Peanut butter Fur coat Battery 
Pickles Street dress Lubrication 
Canned baby food Suit Insurance 
Hamburger Girdle Taxi 
Smoked ham Pyjamas Bus 
Picnic shoulder Overshoes Camera film 
Sausage Children’s wear, twelve items Phonograph record 
Bologna Knitting yarn Bicycle 
Canned salmon Stoves, electric and gas Prepaid health care 
Fresh chicken Vacuum cleaner Eyeglasses 


Orange juice 
Apple juice 


Electric iron 
Curtains 


Drugs and personal supplies, ten items 
Beer 


Canned pears Plastic material Liquor 

Canned strawberries Glass ovenware Women’s hairdressing 
Apples Alarm clock Home-Ownership: 
Grapefruit Light bulb Replacement 

Soup Ice Property taxes 

Baked beans Bleach Repairs and maintenance 
Tomatoes Toilet paper Mortgage interest 
Lettuce Wax paper Insurance 

Celery Floor polish Fuel oil 


ee ee ee eee a ee ee Se ee eee 
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Monthly 


Quarterly 
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TABLE VI. Consumer Price Index Pricing Frequency, 1952 


Frequency 


A eee ce reer meee ores es ceseseseereeseseaeesees 


Semi-Annually ..................0c.c0eeeee 


Or eee TUTE eet C er eer ere rer errr riety rr errr Te Tis 


Seema meme ee eee renee ee ee eee eae sess sr seer ese seseeeeesess 


Clothing 

Homefurnishings 

Household supplies 

Fuel oil 

Coal 

Electricity 

Gasoline 

Home-ownership replacement 


House repairs 


Pee e ese ce sees accr es ese seseese ss se reseerseresesereessee 


Personal supplies 
Tobacco 
Beer and liquor 
Shoe repairs 
Laundry 

Dry cleaning 


Som maae ee oee cer ee eresea rene rs erse snes eens sess ss ses 


Peace cee eeeesronnesserorerecesoescseereeece 


oer e errr er ere creer errr rer er rrr rier rr err retire ere errr 


Domestic gas 
Household help 
Newspapers 


Oe ae ee ae onosev cece oncsceesevesesoeesosane 


Cen eee ree eee meses sceosescasceseeecsseseesesssesssoeeeese 


Hospitals 

Doctors 

Dentists 

Eyeglasses 

Automobilesrepairs) .se-1-cec eee 
Automobile batteries 

Automobiles 

Automobile tires 

Street car and bus 

Telephone 

Men's haircuts \iix..c.cssoscee ete 
Women’s hairdressing 

Theatres 

rain and bus.2 een. eee 


Automobile license ..................:ccccceceeeees 
POSUAZ OSii.s.tisc.cssystavessdvszaniaivernccactenecreaeree 
Insurance 

Magazines: .ccccrntconcocsssstse eoresean ere eee 
Prepaid health Care............... cc cecceeeeeees 
Mortgage interest...............c cc ccesceeceeeeeeee 
Property taxes 


Sena eee ee ee se ress sone seesnessereseeeee 


Month 


Each month 


January, April, July, October 
February, May, August, November 


March, June, September, December 


March, June, August, November 


January and July 


February and August 


March and September 


May and October 


May and November 


June and October 


January or first month of fiscal year 
January 


September 
November 
January 
August 
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TABLE VII. Rent Indexes 
(1949 = 100.0) 


Rent Index, | Rent Index, Rent Index, | Rent Index, 


Date Cost-of- Consumer | Difference Date Cost-of- Consumer | Difference 
Living Price Index Living Price Index 
1949 
a AU AL Vieeverccrceccrse es 98.9 DANUALY: ceekeerssessok es + .4 
PB CDMMALY tscrsnocasees 98.9 February ..ccccs oes + .4 
Marchi sete: 95.95)"  eS9Ba9 |) r=) ee Marehiccecs soccer: + 25 
a0) 8 UES eeearere eee OOF alt | rn 90.0 6 eee FAD) eee nena econ + .5 
MSY) ee cecoapeteareocteases SON Onley, Wee Oe |) mee =u lle Mace rene ee ere + .09 
UNG oe cscesassecsicets cease S950 se SS OOR 5A ace ere etcenes es eee Se | 
DULY en specaeaeac ccasscess HOORS 1 a LOO. S87 Pa ly eeeee eset sees eee | 
PUSS bios s.tkessre seas 10053.\9 5) 100837] 9 oe — ee AUeUSt eee + .7 
September .............. 100,7°|- «300.7 | 2 3=— =) (September 4.7....---. + .8 
WCCODER sere sesxccseses LOOnT > JOOS T° ~~ “= | October =....22.:5-6 + .8 
November .............. 100.7 Novembet ................ +-.9 
December ............. 101.6 December=..:.......-- + .9 
1950 

JS ATLUBEY ro..s02 cence sar acs LOMSGE) TORE |) 9 = January 2). cesses + .9 
February...........0... 100.65|9 5 102.6) == Pe Bebruary =32.-.-< + .9 
Marches: scree sucess LOT GeO PetO8S0 | yb) a Maren wa acces +150 
JN) 8 eee rae 107.9 1 Ee eee eecoon +1.0 
MB Vere sircncssnccreeistoss 10759%)) T0880.) ee eMayesa ees +1.0 
RTELG sree eaten as ce recnys LOUSS7t © SS AOBSO che SUMe Seen. secu cncre sees sgt | 
RUDY aracceeeetese sm tox 10950 10 TOSS bee |) Sully gee. tere ese smelt 
PANSUS bie eee years. 5. TOS} LO989 | Aol Auguste co e.-<- nua) bee | 
September .............. 110.2 | 
OCCODER) vevrccssecres 110.2 
November ............... 110.9 
December .............. 110.9 


TABLE VIII. Home-Ownership 
Sub-Group Index Component of the Consumer Price Index 
(1949 = 100.0) 


November 
December 
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